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A Friend?— 


and no Friend’s Year Book 
and Almanac in the house? 
Impossible! (or ought to be). 
Last year’s will not do—it is 
out of date now. 


Information of all meetings of 
the seven Yearly Meetings, ad- 
dresses, dates, names of corres- 
pondents, First-day Schools—it 
is a reference book simply essen- 
tial. Ten cents a copy, (twelve 
by mail) $.85 a dozen. Now 
ready for delivery. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 
WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager. 


DIAMONDS WILL BE 
HIGHER NEXT YEAR 


E have a large stock of single 

stones in Tiffany mountings 

suitable for Engagement Rings. 
Prices from 20 to 150 Dollars, 
Buy now for future needs. 


GEO. C. CHILD 
20 South 10th Street 


Established 1810 Finest Watch Repairing 
on North 2nd Street in Philadelphia 


NATHANIEL E. JANNEY 
Real Estate Broker 


1002 PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
15th and Chestnut Sts. 


Sales Rentals Collections Mortgages 


MEETING HOUSES, ETC., (HALF TONE 
art post-cards) assorted in doz. lots, 25 cents 
Post- paid. _FURMAN, 2113 Columbia Ave, Phila. 


Every Man Needs a Watch 


\STNBUSMED, 


And we have them 
to suit every purse, 
from the reliable in 
nickel case at $5 to 
those models of per- 
fection in 18 kt. at 
$150. 


RIGGS @& BRO.,’310 Market Stree 


Watches. Diamonds, etc. 
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Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


Just Because 


WANTED. you live a thousand miles or so from 
Philadelphia, is no reason why you can- 
not enjoy Allen’s Scrapple. We can 
and do ship it satisfactorily all over 
these United States. When yon write, 
mention the ‘Friends Intelligencer.’’ 


That's a pretty good reference. 


CLEMENT E. ALLEN, Inc. 
MEDIA, PA. 


WANTED-DRESSMAKER DESIRES EN- 

gagements in private families by day or 
week. Can be highly recommended. Address: 
H. D. this office. 


ANTED—A POSITION BY WOMAN OF 

experience and ability, to manage or assist 

housekeeper or care of invalid, hotel, institute or 
private family; Address No. 7, this office. 


WANTED— POSITION AS SEAMSTRESS OR 
attendant on an invalid in a refined family, 


by an intelligent person. Address B, this office. 


Continued on page iii. 


HALLOWELL HALL. 


The proposed select, moderate-priced Outing Ciub at Buck Hill. 
The plan as outlined in last week's ‘‘Intelligencer’’ meets with favor. Twenty- 


seven shares were subscribed in two days, and eighty shares were taken as the re- 
sult of the advertisement last week. 


Some Friends hesitate to bind themselves to spend their vacation in the same 


place each summer. The plan allows the coupons to be sold or they may be kept 
for a few years and all used in one season. 


In the subscription blank, in last week’s issue, the words ‘‘a limited partner- 


ship’’ were inserted by mistake. Friends will please use the blank attached below 
in sending in their subscriptions. 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK. 


To George A. Walton 
Edward C. Wilson 
Arthur C. Smedley 


Committee 


Mo. , 1907. 


~ Thereby subscribe for.....-..---.-------------- shares of stock of the ‘‘ Hallowell 
’? at the par value of $25.00. It is understood and agreed that 
this subscription does not become effective unless shares to the number of 120 are 
taken. In the event of the successful formation of the Association, I agree to 
pay for each share subscribed $5.00 when called for by the Committee, $10.00 on 
2nd Mo. ist, 1908, and $10.00 on 4th Mo. Ist, 1908, payments to be anticipated if I 
so desire. 


Hall Association 


Signed 
Address 


I am a member of Monthly Meeting 


Yearly Meeting. 


Please mail this blank when filled out to GEORGE A. WALTON, 5427 Norfolk 
Street, Philadelphia, Penna., or to any other one of the above named, who will 
furnish additional information to any desiring it. 
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The Quaker 


as a Pioneer of Moral 
and Political Reforms 


Me of the most advanced political thought 
and moral aspiration of the period was 
successfully tried and embodied in institutions 
right here in Pennsylvania under the proprietary 
government of William Penn and his successors. 
This fact has never been as well known as it 
should be because the typical Quaker was much 
better at doing things than at telling about what 
he had done. _ 

The books of President Sharpless, of Haver- 
ford College, speak for this silent hero and 
pioneer. Those in this generation who are of 
Quaker faith or extraction should not fail to know 
and celebrate the greatness of their ancestry. 


BOOKS BY PRESIDENT SHARPLESS 


A Quaker Experiment 72: History of Quaker 
in Government 


sylvania, 1682-1756. 


HAVERFORD EDITION, two volumes, royal octavo, half morocco, $7.50 


ILLUSTRATED POPULAR EDITION. All the matter and illustra- 
tions of the Haverford Edition, cloth, 12mo, 608 pages, $2.00 


Quakerism and Politics 


Essays: A Government of Idealists, The Causes of Pennsylvania's 
Ills, The Improvement of Pennsylvania Politics, The Friend in Poli- 
tics, A Colonial Peace Controversy, The Welsh Settlers of Haverford, 
How the Friends Freed their Slaves, The Friends’ Meeting, The Basis 
of Quaker Morality. 12mo, cloth, 224 pages, $1.25 


Sent to any address, carriage prepaid, upon receipt of price, by the Publishers 
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GOOD WORDS—XLIV. 


Too often do we shrink from boldly facing facts. 
Our grip of the Divine Love is so weak that we 
dare not proclaim the truth in modern language. 
We dare not give up the old names and formulas 
which our slovenly thinking has accepted in place 
of deeper searchings. DOUGLAS PEPLER. 

In Friends’ Fellowship Papers. 


PRAYER. 


Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in thy presence will prevail to make! 
What heavy burdens from our bosoms take, 

What parched grounds refresh as with a shower! 

We kneel, and all around us seems to lower; 

We rise, and all the distant and the near 
Stands forth a sunny outline brave and clear, 

We kneel—how weak! We rise how full of power! 
Why, wherefore should we do ourselves this wrong— 
Or others,—that we are not always strong, 

That we are ever overborne with care, 

That we should ever weak or heartless be, 

Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 

And joy, and strength, and courage are with thee. 


—Archbishop Trench. 








THE CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


The autumn Conference of Friends’ Associations 
was held at Swarthmore, on Seventh-day, the 
16th. This Conference is made up of all associa- 
tions of the Seven Yearly Meetings that care to 
unite themselves with it. Its actual membership 
includes associations in all the Yearly Meetings 
and all but a very few of the associations are 
members of it. The conferences are always held in 
the East, and thus far have nearly always been 
held within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. The spring meeting is always held in 
Philadelphia during the week of Yearly Meeting. 
At Swarthmore, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Ohio Yearly Meetings were repre- 
sented. 

The morning session was held in the meeting- 
house. There were about four hundred present. 
Dr. Benjamin F. Battin, Professor of German in 
Swarthmore College, presided, opening the meet- 
ing with the reading of a passage from the Gos- 
pel of John. President Joseph Swain welcomed 
the Conference on behalf of the college. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 30, 1907. 


{ Volume LXIV. 
Number 47. 


PREPARATION FOR SERVICE. 

The subject for the session was Opportunities 
for Preparation for Service, more particularly in 
connection with the Friends’ Associations. This 
was introduced under three heads; the first of 
which to be taken up was The Study of the His- 
tory and Discipline of the Society of Friends. 


STUDY OF HISTORY AND DISCIPLINE. 

This was introduced by members of the Whit- 
tier Reading Circle of Lansdowne, Pa., witha 
paper prepared co-operatively and read by Lucy 
Biddle Lewis. In Lansdowne there is as yet no 
Friends’ Association. Some twelve Friends, with 
some others as occasional visitors, have been 
studying the History of Friends with Rufus 
Jones’ ‘‘ Autobiography of George Fox’’ and the 
other books of the Whittier Reading Circle Course 
as a basis. Such a reading circle was recom- 
mended as a good forerunner to a Friends’ Asso- 
ciation or as a good form of organization where 
Friends do not feel strong enough to maintain an 
association. The Lansdowne Circle is made up of 
different ages, tastes, temperaments and capaci- 
ties. They have found it of the greatest value to 
have a definite line of work mapped out, and to 
adhere to it. They have noticed as a result of 
their study together, an increased interest in the 
affairs of the Society and a readiness to take an 
active part in the business of the meeting. Also 
in their co-operative method of study they have 
found it possible to-give something to do in the 
way of looking up a topic to some who otherwise 
would not perhaps have anything to do in connec- 
tion with Friendly activity. They make it a 
point to invite other Friendly people to. their 
meetings as listeners and casual! attenders. These 
are not required to prepare anything, but they 
are made welcome to take what part they may and 
they sometimes join in the discussion. In this 
way do these Friends enlarge the sphere of influ- 
ence of their meeting in the community. The 
free and informal round-table talks that follow 
the more formal presentation of the topics of the 
evening in which all find themselves taking part 
before they realise it, give a grasp of our princi- 
ples and the ability to express what one may have 
to say. Their experience has been that the best 
way to study the history of Friends and to keep 
up an interest in it and its bearings on present 
day interests is to take it up in connection with 
the biographies of Friends. They have found of 
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most value the lives of those Friends who were 
engaged in service for humanity rather than 


those whose chief interest was doctrinal. These 
encourage the younger members ‘‘to unite them- 
selves early to some unpopular cause.’’ The study 
of the life of Elizabeth Fry, for instance, arouses 
fresh interest in the present need for reform in 
connection with prisons and the treatment of the 
defective, the delinquent, the criminal; in the 
juvenile court movement; and in the anti-child 
slavery campaign. The volume of essays and ad- 
dresses of John Wilhelm Rowntree has been of 
the greatest value and inspiration in their studies. 
The study of the discipline has been taken up by 
having a number of members bring in brief 
papers on some less familiar part of the disci- 
pline, and then resolving the meeting into a 
round-table discussion. 


PREPARATION FOR FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
TEACHING. 


The second sub-topic of the session, the Prepa- 
ration of Teachers for the First-day School, was 
introduced by Dr. Ehinger of the Pennsylvania 
State Normal School at West Chester. He recog- 
nised that as regards First-day school work we 
are not in a position to speak dogmatically. We 
are feeling our way as yet in this line of work. 
In the older era of the First-day school movement 
we have been prone to separate too much the aims 
and methods of the First-day school and the secu- 
lar schools. Each class of schools has suffered in 
this way. Now we are gradually getting over 
this deficiency. We must get away as fast as 
possible from the practice that pre-supposes a 
child to be developed or instructed intellectually 
in the day school and spiritually in the First-day 
school; and he would make a special plea for the 
physical child. The dualism in our educational 
practice has been aggravated by the separation of 
church and state and has had its origin in a view 
of life coming down to us from the monastic 
periods of sur religion that there is something 
inherently bad about matter and the physical life 
of human beings. What we have to do is to 
study the child’s full nature, respect and honor 
his physical, his intellectual, and his spiritual 
nature and to recognise the unity of his whole 
being. We are by no means to neglect his spirit- 
ual nature, but we are to recognise that first and 
in the very foundations of his life he is physical. 
We cannot make two beings or three, out of one 
child. We must know that his powers develop in 
a certain order. We must makea very careful 
study of this order of growth. The interests of 
childhood are trivial toa more developed human 
being, but paramount in the child’s life. We 


must not expect too much of First-day school 
work, and think to bring the child suddenly to 
our point of view. We must attain a sympathetic 
understanding of him and his outlook on life. 
Certain things develop before others. These 
must be fostered and fed. They must not be 
neglected in order to fix his attention on other 
things of great interest to us but for which he is 
not yet ready. The child, then must be ap- 
proached first on the physical side where his 
interests are and ought to be. This means a 
study of pedagogy, of psychology. But it is 
objected that much good and effective teaching 
has been done by those who were innocent of 
these learned branches, and we are shy of such 
high sounding terms. Well, these principles of 
the unity of the child’s nature and of the order of 
the child’s growth are not matters of a science 
that is out of the reach of the simple minded 
teacher or parent. “Those teachers who have been 
good and wise in the bringing up of the little 
ones, whether in the day school or in the First- 
day school, have followed these lines, it may have 
been without having been learned in any explana- 
tion of them. Every intelligent mother works on 
these principles for with her they have been in- 
tuitively acquired. As for the First-day school, 
along side of truly religious education on the part 
of the far too few who have been thus intuitively 
equipped, there has been a vast amount of that 
kind. of dualistic treatment that produces the 
“*goody goody’’ boy and girl, that makes young 
people grow shy of the First-day school as they 
develop and, at the time when we most would like 
to have them under the best influences, drop out 
altogether. The methods of the intuitive teacher, 
of the wise mother must be worked out so that they 
may be used conscientiously all along the line, so 
that all who come under the influence of our 
First-day schools may be helped to the utmost and 
may stay with us to take up the work and carry it 
on as we drop out of it. Thus may we make our 
movement:a growing and a continuing one. 
Every teacher should know some such work as G. 
Stanley Hall’s book on ‘‘Adolescence,’’ or his 
briefer treatment of the same subjects, ‘‘ Youth, 
its Education, Regimen, and Hygiene.’’ Here, 
then is a work for the Friends’ association to 
take up, and here is the material ready at hand to 
be used.in preparing its members and attenders 
to be effective workers in the First-day school. 
The discussion was taken up by Dora A. Gilbert 
of Chester, Mary A. Yarnall of Darby, Katherine 
Stephenson of Chester, Dr. O. Edward Janney of 
Baltimore, Md., Edward Hutchinson of Newtown, 
Henry M. Haviland of Brooklyn, N. Y., Charles 
Paxson of Swarthmore, J. Whittier Fulton of 
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Hockessin, Del., Percy Russell of Brooklyn, 
Henry W. Wilbur of Swarthmore. 

The third topic under this head, The Friends’ 
Association and the Preparation of its Members 
for their Part in the Meeting for Worship, was 
left to be taken up at the afternoon session in 
connection with the topic of that session, the 
Deepening of the Spiritual Life. 


(To be concluded next week.) R. BARCLAY SPICER. 


THOUGHTS ON PRAYER. 


[A paper by H. Douglas C. Pepler of Toynbee Hall, 
London, Honorary Editor of Friends’ Fellowship Papers; 
read by him at an evening session of the Summer Schooi, 
at George School, in Ninth month last.] 

How many are the definitions of prayer which 
we are familiar with! We can find reference to 
it in hymn after hymn, in all religions, and in 
every sect. Prayer is the one fact upon which every 
prophet in every clime, every poet and every re- 
ligious leader has insisted. In the heart of Cen- 
tral Africa, were we able to go, we should find 
the savage at set times praying to his idol, his 
god; we know the frenzy of prayer in the more 
cultured East, we appreciate the ecstasies of the 
Brahmin who spends his life to make prayer more 
possible and commands his body that it may yield 
before the demand of his soul. We feel that 
prayer at least is universal, and, in spite of the 
many curious forms it has taken, from the pray- 
ing machine of the Indian, to the night vigils of 
a nun, we recognise the great human need there 
has been for a closer knowledge of the will of 
God. 

It should not be difficult to understand, even 
though we have to allow that the motives of the 
worshippers vary as much as their modes of ex- 
pression, that God as He is seen by the savage 
and the Universal Consciousness we of today wish 
to be at one with, are the same. The difference 
is but in human interpretation. ‘‘Blessed be the 
Lord my strength, which teachest my hands to 
war and my fingers to fight, who subdueth my 
people under me,’’ may be a true prayer for the 
savage; while for us is the voice of Jesus saying 
‘‘Love your enemies’’ and praying ‘‘Forgive us 
our sins as we forgive those that sin against us.’’ 

But I do not want this to be a metaphysical or 
theological discourse. With the whole world to 
choose from for examples of and reasons for 
prayer, I am anxious to keep near to the limits of 
personal experience. It is only as we can show 
the value of this power of prayer in ourselves 
that the need of it may be made plain to others. 
I remember being in one of the old churches in 
Rome. We had entered it at sunset when the 


poor of the neighborhood were flocking in for Ave 
Maria. The warm light that we had left outside 
found no entrance anywhere save, very dimly, 
through a stained glass window or two, and it 
would have been quite impossible to have passed 
about without stumbling had it not been for the 
candles round the high altar. Here was a blaze 
of light. Behind the massive pillars was impene- 
trable shadow and it was not until one had moved 
round to near the altar that one could see the 
many faces of the worshippers. No one could 
have heard the words of the officiating priest; 
indeed through some vagary of the echo the mum- 
bled drone appeared to be coming from the roof. 
And here, evening after evening, assembled this 
strange congregation. Men, women and children 
of the poorest class met there to praise God; 
tired old market women, dirty little street Arabs, 
ragged and weary looking men, thanking Him 
for what would have been absolute misery to any 
of us probably. Once we waited by the door to 
watch the folk as they came in and we sawa 
beautiful little incident. Two small girls trotted 
into the dimness, crossed themselves, sought out 
their mothers, and as they knelt down close to 
them one realized a further sacredness in the 
whole scene which before it had lacked. Surely 
no worship that does not include the little chil- 
dren can be quite real. 

Another scene comes very vividly to my mind 
asI write. It is again sunset, but instead ofa 
Catholic church we are in the market place of a 
north country village. It is very still. The dark 
outline of the hills is on one side, on the other is 
a long plain barely lit by the after-glow of a deep 
sunset. Mist hangs as a cloud in the valley im- 
mediately below us. We are buta party of six 
young men, who are shortly going to the meeting- 
house to try to enter into fellowship with the few 
Friends of the district. We have just madea 
lively tea-party after a long day’s walk over the 
moors. As we stand together in this solitary 
market place feeling vaguely after the reality of 
things, a few children come to play on the mar- 
ket cross beside us. One of us begins to speak, 
the children become silent, one or two men move 
up from the shadows of the houses opposite, and, 
behold, we know the presence of the Unseen more 
certainly than if the heavens had opened and 
‘‘one like unto a son of man’’ had come down to 
be with us. Words are not wanted at such times 
and soon all is absolute silence. 

It is on these occasions when one understands 
the meaning of communion, there is no desire to 
shape sentences of petition, there is no need to 
sing hymns of praise or supplication. We just 


learn that the Power of the Universe, the Primal 
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Cause, the everlasting God, can be approached as 
a father by his children. 

Am I saying too much when I liken prayer to 
the expression of life? Just as we cannot define 
God’s existence nor our own, neither can we de- 
fine the connection between the two, but it is as 


real as God is, as we are. This is prayer, the ex- 
pression of life which reaches God. 

Then what is the result of prayer, and is there an 
answer to it? The laws of God, of life, of Nature 
are one. As we break them we suffer. If we fall 
we are bruised, if we do not love our neighbor his 
love can seldom be for us, if we do not love ‘‘the 
highest when we see it’? we hinder the soul’s 
growth. We learn the laws of life by experience 
and there is no other way of learning that which 
we call divine law. Therefore in certain direc- 
tions the result of prayer must inevitably be noth- 
ing for we so imperfectly know the laws to which 
we are subject. But in other directions the out- 
come of prayer is most positive; I mean those that 
are known to the strenuous, to the ‘‘humble and 
meek,’’ who, while making this communion the 
chief fact of life, know the beauty of that divine 
qualification ‘‘not as I will’? who am ignorant but 
“*as thou wilt’’ who knows. ‘‘The effort of long- 
ing for the good one does not possess’’ says Lilian 
Whiting, ‘‘brings him nearer to its reality and 
presence; thus the impossible with man is pos- 
sible with God’’ 

And may we remember that our prayers have 
not far to go. We read in ‘‘The Common Heri- 
tage’’ that ‘‘Man has always found it easier to see 
the divine in the strange and supernatural and to 
picture the Deity afar off, rather than to find him 
in the near and accustomed. Many walk all day 
alongside the Master of their souls and fail to 
recognise him. Looking for Him in mystery and 
magnificence they do not see the Divine One at 
their side, till, perchance, at evening when at the 
hour of prayer he speaks to them heart to heart.’’ 

There is no necessity to speak of the need of 
works as part of prayer, the willingness ‘‘to do 
what we dare to dream,”’ to 

- ‘‘Hold that praise is best attained when man 

attains the general welfare of his kind,’’ 
we know so well its vital importance. We em- 
phasize this in that unselfish fellowship which is 
our Faith, that acknowledgment of the presence 
of a higher, deeper and all including Power which 
-is our Hope. Is there anything we may say of 
that communion with this power, that obedience 
and whole self-giving which is Love? We would 
know how to pray as did St. Francis of Assisi 
when he prayed: 


‘*May the fiery and sweet strength of Thy love, I pray 
Thee, O my Lord, absorb my soul, and make all things 


under heaven as nothing to me, that for Thy love I may 
die, as Thou didst deign to die for love of mine.’’ 

‘*Lord God, I have given Thee all my heart and my 
body, and I ardently long to do yet more for love of Thee, 
if I but knew how.’’ 


Wordsworth tells of an experience when such a 
prayer as that becomes so real that it needs no 
words to express itself: 

‘In such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God 
Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired. 
No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request, 
Rapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise. 
His mind was a Thanksgiving to the power 
That made him; it was blessedness and love.’’ 


We may well say, ““This is high, I cannot attain 
unto it,’’ but unless we try we never shall. Yet 
in our Quaker worship there is a great opportu- 
nity for learning the way to this communion. 
For although this is essentially an individual ex- 
perience it can be so much helped to its realiza- 
tion through fellowship, the united effort of all 
towards God. 

In meeting Sunday after Sunday we recognize, 
if we do not often acknowledge, that it is the 
togetherness which helps true worship. Our atti- 
tude is one of prayer in fellowship. May we re- 
member how extremely valuable our individual 
presence can be even though we prefer to define 
its action in telepathic quantities. There will 
always be some people in the meeting to whom 
the value of the meeting will be ever so much 
greater because of our companionship. Though 
the expression of our beliefs may differ, as we go 
together into the presence of God so does worship 
become more possible, as one remains away so 
does it become more difficult. Is this not a com- 
mon experience to us all? 

If a Friend gets into the way of thinking that 
there is no food for him at meeting or that there 
is no need for him, soon there will actually be 
neither food nor need for him. And that means 
a great loss to those who are left behind. But 
directly we come together to give of ourselves 
(and this is part of prayer) even though the giving 
be but the sacrifice of an hour’s novel reading by 
the fire, in order to gratify the unexpressed wish 
of a friend, then are we the better able to pray, 
the unity of our small fellowship is able ‘‘to open 
the doors which lead inward to the secret place of 


the most High but open outward, out of self, out — 


of smallness, out of wrong,’’ as George MacDon- 
ald expresses it. So together do we see the need 
of Fellowship and the need of self-forgetfulness, 
which is the beginning of all communion. 


At the side of fellowshipis Alone-ness. There 


is the worship with and for one’s fellows and 
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there is the worship of the individual soul, the 
sorrowing and rejoicing shared alone with God; 
the times when man would look his God in the 
face to ask the vital questions of life, to try to 
see beyond the veil of Death. 

Almost one of the most sacred moments of my 
own life came to me alone under spring trees 
when the new freshness of all things was in the 
air. I remember the few lines* which made the 
key, perhaps,to unlock the door of Self. 

‘*Presently, one summer morning, 

I saw the trees and bracken beckoning to me 

That I should make me ready: 

And I understood and was quiet, 

And prepared my heart for joy. 

Like the morning breeze out of a primrose coppice, 

The Wonder caught me. 

I heard God saying ‘‘He awakes;’’ 

I saw above me the immortal Face 

Of Nature, full of Love; 

And I knew, and cried with a great glad cry, 

**Mother! My Mother!’’ 

The Leaves of the Grass touched me with loving wonder, 
‘*Brother,’’ they said, ‘‘you are come home at last!’’— 

And yet how rarely are we able to know the 
presence so intimately as this? How often does 
God seem distant and unattainable, how often do 
we not have to experience the spirit which cries 
in these following verses, whose author is not 
known? 

Because I ask Thee not, Oh seek Thou me! 
Because my lips are dumb, Oh hear the cry 
I do not utter, as Thou passest by, 
And from my life long bondage set me free. 
Because content, I perish, far from thee, 
O seize me, snatch me from my fate, and try 
My soul in Thy consuming fire; draw nigh, 
And let me, blinded, my salvation see. 


If I were pouring at Thy feet my tears, 
If I were clamouring to see Thy face, 
I should not need Thee, Lord, as now I need— 
Whose dull dead soul knows neither hopes nor fears, 
Nor dreads the outer darkness of this place. 
Because I seek not, pray not, give Thou heed! 

Yet in such a petition we know a real power of 
prayer that, in its degree, is just as vital as that 
other when the vision of the Highest illuminated 
the soul. One is the submissive acknowledge- 
ment, ‘‘Lord, I believe,’’ the other the impas- 
sioned cry, ‘‘Help thou mine unbelief.’’ 

These are both, in their ways, visions from the 
mountain tops and only too exceptional; there is 
more often for us ‘‘the road which goes uphill all the 
way, yea to the very end.’’ The plodding march 
uphill through everyday scenes of life; past com- 
mon looking villages, the haunts of fellow man 
where the gaunt hand of Poverty is bared for our 
clothing; along the dusty high road where the 
race of men goes by and there seems no rest. 


* ‘‘For the Fellowship,’’ Part One; H. B. Binns. 
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‘‘And long the way appears which seemed so short 
To the less practiced eye of sanguine youth, 

And high the mountain tops in cloudy air, 
The mountain tops where is the throne of Truth,’’ 


as Matthew Arnold tells us. 

Truly there are many quiet turnings waiting 
for those who seek for them, shady places and 
cool where the singing of birds and the music of 
running water brings refreshment to brace one up 
for the next day’s march. 

There are many little altars waiting for the 
incense of our prayers, there are many footsore 
fellow travellers needing the ointment for our 
kindness, and there are many who drop out of the 
line of march, possibly: seeking a shorter cut, 
whom it is in our power to rescue. And 


‘*All through life there are wayside inns 
Where man may refresh his soul with love.’’ 


As we travel so shall we make friends, men and 
women whom we may comfort and who will help 
us. We shall know the joy of companionship, we 
shall know the meaning ‘of; comradeship and the 
blessedness of human love. And as we love, we 
shall pray, we cannot help ourselves. This is so 
obvious and so real when we translate it_ into per- 
sonal experience. What is there that we would 
not do for those whom we love most dearly? To 
give up anything for them is no sacrifice, it is a 
simple happiness. When they are in trouble de- 
pressed, sad, feeling alone and forsaken, how 
much do we yearn to make up the deficiency? 
Then do we cry to understand the meaning of 
God and the full power of prayer, though igno- 
rantly we may ask for the apparent necessities of 
this world, anything which we in our small 
knowledge think for the beloved’s good, it can- 
not matter so long as we remember that God will 
know best. 

‘*God nothing does or suffers to be done 
But thou wouldst do thyself, couldst thou but see 
The end of all events as well as He.’’ 

And as prayer is the necessity of love, so love 
grows out of prayer. If we pray in spirit and in 
truth and whole heartedly for one whom we do 
not love it will not be long before we find the 
change. If, then, we are asked by someone, how 
to pray, may we not answer with the question, 
‘‘Do you love?’ Should our questioner, for ex- 
ample, be a parent, a father, might we not know 
that he would be constantly feeling something 
much deeper but similar to such prayer as this for 
his son: 

‘‘Lord, help him to make the best use of him- 
self, help him to bea champion for the weak, 
help him to steer clear of that tempting danger 
there, lead him to see the beauty and goodness in 
his fellows and himself and give him power to 
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develop it, and help me to see the best way to 
give myself and my powers for him to use more 
usefully than it is possible for me to do. Comfort 
him with thy presence that indeed he may know 
Thee and take joy in Thy Kingdom.’’ That is the 
prayer of fatherhood. 

But as our love becomes more inclusive, as we 
see the essential unity of mankind, the depend- 
ence of one upon another, a greater word than 
this is born—brotherhood. ' 

No longer then, can we ‘‘pass by on the other 
side’’ away from the ugly sights of the world, no 
longer is the little home circle the limit of our 
outlook. The parent’s prayer we had prayed had 
just a little selfish ring in it after all. We had 
now a note of exclusiveness and pride which had 
passed unnoticed. Yes, indeed, we find there is 
another step higher and the old prayer of our 
childhood, forgotten perhaps, in its much repeti- 
tion comes swelling over the ages with a new and 
tremendous reality: 

Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. 

Thy kingdom come, 

Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven. 

Give us this day our daily bread, 

And forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors, 

And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil: 

For thine is the Kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 
forever. Amen. 


SOCIAL WORK IN LONDON. 

One feature of the social study side of the course 
at the Friends’ School for Religious and Social 
Study at George School was the report by Douglas 
Pepler of the work being done in London. He is 
an active young English Friend who works in 
Toynbee Hall, a large Settlement in the London 
slums. Many of the young men in the Society in 
England are becoming interested in religious 
work. He told us how, as a result of the loss of 
John Wilhelm Rowntree, about seventy of them 
were organized into a ‘‘tramp’’ to visit the meet- 
ings he had been so interested in. The same 
spirit carries them into the work to uplift their 
less fortunate brothers in the crowded varts of 
the cities. Douglas Pepler showed us the ideal 
held by institutions for that work. Evil must be 
combatted by crowding it out with something 
better.. Before the saloon can be displaced some- 
thing else must appear which offers the sociability 
that attracts the men there. The club with the 
spirit of brotherhood is the thing. 

Of the institutions for such positive social work 
in London, Douglas Pepler described two distinct 
types. These are the settlement and the social 
club. A settlement is a boarding house for young 
men or for young women, who are willing to give 
up part of their time to help the neighborhood of 


the house. 
sees that each resident gets something to do and 
the thing for which he is best fitted. Around 
every settlement are many activities to which the 
residents can give their time, as investigating for 
the Charity Organization Society, leading classes 
in Adult Schools, or helping with the fun ina 


All is under the care of a warden who 


home for working boys. In addition to these 
things for which the residents go out, much goes 
on within the house. Men come in for classes; 
factory girls are served with lunch at noon fora 
small cost and provided with wholesome amuse- 
ment during their hour; concerts, lectures, and 
Sunday evening discussions are held for the 
neighborhood. These are run with a cordial 
spirit that welcomes all in and allows free discus- 
sion for all views. The Sunday evening speakers 
introduce subjects of a wide range in life and 
religion, and they are able to speak freely of them 
to an audience of Jews and agnostics for Toynbee 
Hall stands for no party or creed, but welcomes open 
discussion on politics and religion. In this way 
men who would be repelled or made enemies by 
the propagation of any set doctrine are attracted 
by sympathy with their ideas and an interest in 
the welfare of the state is awakened. 

Douglas Pepler told how he took a group of men 
from the club with their families for ten days 
holiday by the sea. Of course the men paid their 
own expenses which were kept small by roughing 
it. The camp was located at a distance from any 
town where the men could get liquor or cheap 
amusement. They were thrown on their own 
resources for fun. At the end of the time one of 
them told Douglas Pepler that every man should 
have time for such a holiday, but he confessed 
that he would not have known how to use it him- 
self before that experience. 

Perhaps the greatest piece of constructive work 
is done in the Sunday morning classes. They are 
so like the Adult Schools that it is needless to 
describe them fully here. They have the same 
spirit of fellowship and of learning together. 
The men care for religious subjects and can be 
counted on to take a side conscientiously in civic 
affairs. Even the men who are reached only by 
the physical side of the work, the athletics, the 
saving enterprises, the concerts to compete with 
the saloons on Saturday nights, and the social 
spirit, such a man becomes less a beast and feels 
his manhood. 

Through these discussions of social work in 
London, Douglas Pepler started the practical 
suggestion that we should have a Friends’ Settle- 
ment in Philadelphia. It should bea center at- 


tractive to young Friends boarding in the city and 
able to interest them in philanthropic work. 
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The scheme fits well with the start already made at 
the Friends’ Neighborhood Guild. The aim ofa 
settlement of making better citizens in its neigh- 
borhood is certainly a worthy object for Philadel- 
phians. 


PASTORS FOR FRIENDS. 
[From an article by Richard Haviland in The American 
Friend*] 

The Israelites asked for a king and the Quakers 
asked for a pastor. Under the judges in Israel 
many people joined the enemy or hid in caves and 
other places, being practically lost to the Israel- 
ites, who came to believe that a king would re- 
lieve them of such difficulties. They therefore 
asked for and. were granted a king. Samuel 
thought they were rejecting him and took it 
seriously to heart, but in reality they were choos- 
ing to trust more to organized human leadership 
and less to God’s voice through the judge or 
prophet. But God remained with his people, and 
under their third king brought them up to the 
zenith of their power and glory, and they ruled 
more nearly the territory promised to their ances- 
tor, Abraham, than at any other time in their 
history. The change proved successful as long as 
they followed God. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
1907. Lesson No. 49. Twelfth month 8th. 
RUTH’S WISE CHOICE. 


GOLDEN TEXT—Thy people shall be my people, and thy 
God my God.—Ruth 1:10. 


THE ScRIPTURE of the Lesson is Ruth 1: 14-22. 

The story of Ruth is one of the most charming 
pastoral tales in literature, and should be read as 
a whole by every member of the classs before 
taking up the particular passage chosen for our 
lesson. . It is not known when or by whom this 
story was written, but there are reasons for be- 
lieving that it was written a long time after the 
story of Samson. The outline of the story of Ruth 
is as follows: 

Elimelech and Naomi, with their sons Mahlon 
and Chilion, lived in Bethlehem. Because of a 
famine in the land they went to the country of 
Moab. After a time the father died and the sons 
married Moabite women. Ten years later the 
sons died also, and Naomi, whose name means 
‘‘pleasant,’”’ felt that the Lord had dealt hardly 
with her, and that the name Mara, which means 
‘*bitter’’ would be more in accord with her feel- 
ings. 

Naomi heard that there was again plenty of 
food in the country around Bethlehem, so she 
decided to return to her old home. The two 
daughters-in-law went with her part of the way 


and then Naomi told them to return to their 
mothers’ homes. Orpah consented to go back, 
but Ruth made the answer given in our lesson. 

There was .a kinsman of. Naomi’s husband 
named Boaz,.who had fields of grain ripe for har- 
vest, and Ruth went. into his fields to glean. the 
grain that. the reapers might leave ungathered 
behind them. Boaz noticed her and was pleased 
by her modest behavior. He told the young men 
tovlet some grain. fall..purposely so that there 
might be morefor her to gather. He alsc had her 
come to the table and eat with his reapers. At 
the close of the day she beat out the grain that 
was in the heads of barley she had gathered and 
took it to her mother-in-law. ‘‘So she kept fast 
by the maidens of Boaz to glean unto the end of 
barley harvest, and of wheat harvest, and dwelt 
with her mother-in-law.’’ 

By this time Boaz was in love with Ruth, but 
there was aman who wasa nearer kinsman to 
Naomi’s husband than Boaz, and according to the 
custom of the country he had the privilege of 
buying Elimelech’s land and caring for those 
related to him if he wished to do so. But the 
other kinsman was not able to buy the land, so 
Boaz bought all that belonged to Elimelech and 
Chilion and Mahlon, and then took Ruth to be his 
wife. After atime ason was born to Ruth and 
Boaz, named Obed, who became the father of 
Jesse and the grandfather of David. The women 
said to Naomi concerning Obed: ‘‘He shall’ be 
unto thee a restorer of thy life, and a nourisher 
of thine old age; for thy daughter-in-law, which 
loveth thee, which is better to thee than seven 
sons, hath born him. And Naomi took the child 
and laid it in her bosom, and became nurse unto it.’’ 

It is evident from this story that Ruth went 
with Naomi because she loved her so much that 
she did not want to be separated from her. She 
showed this love by the care she took of her after 
the two returned to Bethlehem. It was this devo- 
tion, added to the other lovely traits of her char- 
acter, that attracted the attention of Boaz. The 
ending of the story is what we often see in the 
life around us today; a mother who is bereft of 
her children finds comfort and renewed interest 
in life when her grandchildren need her love and 
care. 


TOPICS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—Harvesting among 
the Israelites. The Duties of a Kinsman. 


FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES.—Commit to memory 
verses 16-17, Who are represented as weeping in verse 
14? Why did they weep? What did Orpah do? What 
did Ruth choose? Where is Bethlehem? Who was born 
there? What did Naomi say to the people who met her 
on her return? At what time did they reach Bethlehem? 
What good fortune came to Ruth? What happiness came 
into Naomi’s life? 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 30, 1907. 


EBB AND FLOW OF THE TEMPERANCE 
TIDE. 

Following the formation of the first American 
temperance society in 1808, the momentum gained 
by the new movement was considerable, and the 
progress rapid. From that time ona series of 
elevations and subsidences seem to have charac- 
terized the history of the cause. A simple attempt 
to correct and curb personal habit at the first, 
logically developed towards the consideration of 
the public phases of the liquor question. The 
exercise of moral suasion in the main, and reli- 
gious emotion in a measure, soon appeared only a 
one-sided and half-way method for dealing with 
an evil so wide-spread, and with manifestations 
so manifold. Father Matthew in Ireland found 
his pledge signing crusade largely a spasm, fol- 
lowed by a reaction which often left the victim 
fourfold more a votary of the bottle than he was 
before. He'soon saw that the gospel mission for 
drinking men was a_ disappointment, while the 
grogshop wasfleft in possession of the field, to 
feed old and form new appetite for its stock in 
trade. 

American temperance reformers reached the 
same logical conclusion as the Irish parish priest. 
The Washingtonian movement gave new impetus 
to the moral effort to deal with the drink habit, 
and it was quickly followed by the demand for 
political and legal action to deal with the drink 
traffic. This effort reached its high-water mark 
in the Maine Law movement, inaugurated by 
Neal Dow in 1851. So rapid was its spread that 
by 1856, a dozen states north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line had placed some sort of a prohibitory law on 
their statute books, many others greatly increased 
the restrictive and local prohibitory features of 
their license laws, and it looked as if the whole 
country was to be speedily submerged under a 
wave of drastic temperance legislation. But the 
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slavery question rapidly became the moral and 
political dominant issue, and the temperance tide 
set back towards license. This reversion was so 
speedy that by 1860 but three states had either 
the shadow or substance of a prohibitory law on 
their statute books. Then came the War of the 
Rebellion, and an era of quietism regarding drink 
and the drink traffic settled over the country. 
During that period the liquor power made itself 
solid in politics and government, while an in- 
creased national and state liquor revenue lulled 
the public conscience towards satisfaction with 
the license policy. 

Various organizations, secret and open, kept on 
quietly educating towards abstinence. The Cru- 
sade movement, and the organization of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union inaugu- 
rated a new era of agitation, and the tide began 
to rise again. At first some form of local option 
was urged, and then Constitutional Prohibition 
became the watchword of the reformers. Under 
the impulse of' this movement nineteen states held 
prohibition constitutional amendment elections 
during the decade between 1800 and 1900. The 
states of Kansas, Maine, North Dakota and South 
Dakota adopted prohibitory amendments; although 
Ohio gave a handsome prohibitory majority, the 
election was nullified on a technicality. The 
general hostility of the partisan political organi- 
zations to the prohibitory side in these campaigns, 
brought the third party movement conspicuously 
to the front. The temperance issue seemed again 
on the highway to success, until the financial and 
economic issues preceding and following the panic 
of 1893, caused the tide again to ebb. 

This brings us to the present situation, where 
we find the storm center of the prohibition move- 
ment in the South, as it was in the North just 
about half a century ago. There are reasons for 
believing that every elevation and subsidence for 
the cause has left the movement a little higher 
than before, but there is little warrant for believ- 
ing that the movement is now assured of victory, 
no matter what folly its friends or what fraud its 
foes may commit. There has been an undoubted 
increase in the total abstinence practice in this 
country, and the excess of drunkenness has been 
considerably curbed. Yet the crimes due to drink 
do not seem to decrease, and the per capita con- 
sumption of liquor has increased since 1876 from 
8.61 gallons, to 20 gallons in round numbers, nearly 
all of the increase being in the use of malt liquors. 

Every period of depression for the prohibition 
movement has practically been caused by the 
indifference or unwisdom of the people, and very 
considerably of the people who helped produce the 
temporary victories at the ballot box. ‘There has 
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been monumental carelessness in the initial poli- 
tical conduct which was so necessary to the en- 
forcement of the law when once it was obtained. 
Voting for prohibition at one side of the ballot, 
and for sympathetic liquor officials at the other to 
enforce the law, has produced unsatisfactory con- 
ditions and helped to provide the inevitable reac- 
tion. There is no unalterable manifest destiny in 
the temperance movement, and if another ebb is 
not to follow the present high tide, some definite 
and concerned conduct in the way of enforcing 
the law, and at the same time of continuously and 
intelligently educating the individual habit towards 
abstinence will have to be employed by the tem- 
perance people both north and south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. 

Continuous zeal for the cause, increased energy 
in agitation, multiplied agencies for reaching the 
heart, the conscience and the judgment touching 
the evils of drink and the drink traffic, were never 
more needed than now. The future of the tem- 
perance movement depends upon the intelligence, 
the moral earnestness, and the co-operative dispo- 
sition of the men and women who believe that the 
liquor habit isa personal curse and the liquor 
traffic a public menace in the community. 


It seems that the Friends of the other branch 
are to be the first to take steps toward establish- 
ing an American Woodbrooke. The American 
Friend says: ‘‘It will interest all our readers to 
hear that a Friend has announced his intention to 
give $50,000 to Haverford College for advancing 
religious and the social studies. His hope is that 
others may add to the amount of his gift and that 
an opportunity may be given at Haverford for 
studies similar to those given at Woodbrooke, and 
that Haverford may thus enlarge its influence 
upon the membership of the Society of Friends. 
It is a noble and worthy purpose.’’ 


The British Friend for November is of unusual 
interest as giving a very complete view of the 
recent sessions of the Five Years Meeting of 
those American Yearly Meetings that are in 
affiliation with London Yearly Meeting. The 
editor, Edward Grubb, who was a fraternal dele- 
gate from London Yearly Meeting, gives his im- 
pressions of the gathering in an eight column 
review. His view of the present outlook for the 
Society is given in a summary of a paper read by 
him at one of the sessions, on The Present Oppor- 
tunity for Friends. The leading article of the 
issue is an address by Professor Elbert Russell of 
Earlham College, on The Ministry for the Present 
Day, an address which ‘‘gave rise to deep heart- 
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searchings among the more strongly evangelical 
Friends,’’ so that ‘‘the proposal was even made, 
but happily not adopted, to expunge it from the 
printed records of the gathering.’’ (Subscriptions 
to The British Friend may be forwarded through 
this office or through Friends’ Book Store, or 
direct to 3 George Street, Croyden, England.) 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS AT 
SWARTHMORE—II. 

Believing that it is the desire of the Trustees 
of Swarthmore College to know the opinion of 
Friends in general, regarding the abolition of 
inter-collegiate games and the acceptance of the 
Jeanes bequest, we forward you the following for 
your consideration and publication if you think 
worthy of space in the Intelligencer. 

In the first place, we feel that this is a matter 
of grave importance and that the time has arrived . 
when Friends may establish a precedent for col- 
lege life in America and set a standard that will 
lift Swarthmore above the common college life, 
making her a worthy advocate of the principles 
of Friends and show the world that these prin- 
ciples are not theoretical but that they may be put 
into practice in this day of commercialism, as 
well as in the days of our forefathers. 

Under existing conditions only a very small 
proportion of college students are benefited by 
athletics, so that this department falls far short 
of its original purpose, the physical develop- 
ment of the student-body. In most colleges, 
inter-collegiate games are continued for the pur- 
pose of advertisement and tend only to inspire a 
spirit of rivalry among students of different col- 
leges instead of allowing the work of the depart- 
ments to advertise the merits of the college. 

We hope that the Trustees will decide to accept 
this bequest and make Swarthmore the leading 
college of America from the standpoint of real 
worth in her men and women. 

On behalf of the Young Friends’ Association of 
Richmond, Indiana. EDWARD H. HarRIs. 


It is well to remember the initial idea which 
animated a large group of intelligent and broad- 
minded Friends when Swarthmore College was 
first thought of—viz.: that the advantages there 
offered be free to both young men and young 
women. 

In thinking of the gift of Anna T. Jeanes, the 
question arises, not only how will the young men 
be affected by its acceptance or refusal, but how 
will the young women be affected also. The scale 
of living is rapidly increasing and the cost of 
college education must keep pace with it, and in 
consequence many persons of moderate means 
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cannot afford unassisted the advantages of 
Swarthmore. 

If part of the interest of this fund could be used 
to supplement the means of such, what a rich 
return there would be. 

Philadelphia, Pa. SUSANNA DILLWYN WHARTON. 


An appeal to the managers of Swarthmore, 
from a graduate, who played baseball and football 
at Swarthmore, who has been interested in these 
games ever since, who has been frequently, and 
is now, consulting trainer of a football team, who 
has had opportunity to study student social life in 
several colleges in this country and in two uni- 
versities abroad: . 

Accept this bequest and improve an opportunity 
rarely offered to an educational institution. Con- 
duct an institution which shall fulfil the ideals of 
the founders of Swarthmore—an institution in 
which shall be won victories of simplicity and 
self-restraint—an institution in which the stand- 
ard of daily life required among the students 
shall be absolutely that of our Queries and Ad- 
vices. 

If you do not do this, Swarthmore will fill no 
special need. If you dothis you will furnish to 
the world atype of men needed now, perhaps, 
more than ever before. A FRIEND. 


Having made our home in the city of Lincoln, 
Nebraska since 1886, and having seen the growth 
of athletics at the University of Nebraska from a 
training for health and physical development to a 


mania to win a game of foot or basket ball by | 


any means so called fair, and personally know- 
ing (having worked for the University for over 
seven years) that the football squads are given 
rights and privileges to the-gymnasium and haths 
to the detriment of other students’ physical train- 
ing, and feeling that it would do no harm to 
express our sentiments, we would think it wise of 
the trustees of Swarthmore to accept the gift of 
Friend Anna Jeanes, und by so doing take a step 
forward and upward, and place their seal of ap- 
proval on intellectual development instead of 
brute strength, as it is generally admitted in 
this mid-west country that the members of the 
athletic squads, with few exceptions, are gradu- 
ated at a much lower scholarship rating, as soon 
as they become inelegible for farther service on 
the teams. 

The acceptance of the gift seems to be the 
desire of the majority of Friends who make their 
home in this city of education with whom we 
have conversed upon the subject. 

WILLIAM H. and CATHARINE BURGESS CARR. 

Bethany, Neb. 


Great interest is manifested here at Woodbrooke 


in the Swarthmore athletic controversy. We 
have read the articles in the Philadelphia papers 
and also those in the Friend’s Intelligencer. The 
result of several conversations has conclusively 
proved that no difference of opinion here exists. 
It is the hope of all Woodbrookers, that Swarth- 
more College will be able to withstand the great 
temptation put before her and not allow money 
considerations to influence her attitude toward 
the principle which underlies the discussion. 
Will the abolishment of intercollegiate athletics 
improve the physical, moral, and spiritual useful- 
ness of Swarthmore College? It is thought here 
that it will not. I am stating the views of all 
who have expressed them. The college spirit, 
which is half of college life, and the best part of 
it, will be almost lost. Athletics unite man with 
man. Instead of fostering the spirit of conten- 
tion, it fosters the spirit of good will. It is 
thought that the bookish side of education will 
not be improved by the absence of intercollegiate 
sports, but the contrary. The Woodbrookers’ 
attitude toward the present question may be 
summed up in saying that, it is hoped Swarth- 
more College will reject the gift of Anna Jeanes 
under the conditions named in her will. 

Of course, English athletics have not gone to 
the extreme that ours have, and therefore the 
English people do not fully realize the question, 
but the lecturers on economics and social prob- 
lems, as well as those on spiritual life, and who 
regard the issue ina somewhat grave light, ex- 
press the strong ideas which I have just alluded to. 

Woodbrooke, Selly Oak, Eng. ARTHUR EDWIN BYE. 


There has been much said recently on the ques- 
tion of accepting or rejecting the Jeanes bequest 
conditionally made to Swarthmore College and 
suggestions have been frequently made that the 
Alumni should have a voice in deciding such an 


important question. I do not know that I have 
any great objection to urge to this course, in fact, 
I could make no objection to those of the Alumni 
who are members of the Society of Friends hav- 
ing each a full individual share in reaching a 
solution of the problem, but for those who are not 
Friends, I doubt the propriety of their having any 
share in the settlement of this question. 
Swarthmore College is a Friends’ college; in- 
corporated under State law, it wisely provided at 
the time of its organization that its managers 
should consist only of members of the Society of 
Friends. From time to time its stock held by the 
founders or their descendants has been surren- 
dered to the corporation, mainly with the idea 
that the Friendly control should be made more 
secure; and at the present time I understand this 
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surrendered stock has become a large majority of 
the entire capital stock of the corporation. 

Is it claiming too much to say, that this sur- 
rendered stock is no more the property of those 
Friends who constitute the Board of Managers of 
Swarthmore College than it is of every other 
member of the Society of Friends throughout the 
United States and Canada, in other words that 
stock is a part of the inheritance of every so called 
‘‘Hicksite’’ Friend and each entitled to an equal 
voice in the control and management? I believe 
every concerned Friend should express his or her 
conclusion on this question. Swarthmore College 
is an educational institution and not an institu- 
tion for physical training. It should, therefore, 
accept any aid which will improve or strengthen 
its educational facilities. Davip L. LUKENS. 

Swarthmore, Pa. 


CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING. 


The fall session of Centre Quarterly Meeting 
drew beautifully to a close Eleventh month 18th, 
at Grampian, Clearfield County, Pa. Beginning 
on the Seventh-day preceding with the First - day 
School Association, it was attended by an unusu- 
ally large audience. Interested representatives 


of the First-day school work gathered to partici- 
pate in the exercises of the afternoon. 


The little 
children, with their delightful . recitations of 
childlike trust and confidence taught us older ones 
the lesson that children may understand the work- 
ing of the Spirit at a very tender age. 
derwood recited a poem which conveyed a beauti- 
ful temperance lesson. George T. Underwood 
addressed the Association on right thinking and 
what it leads up to, and the First-day school as a 
means for it. The subjects of what to teach and 
how to teach it, and how to get the children in 
who are out of First-day school were very care- 
fully and thoughtfully discussed by T. E. Moore, 
R. P. Kester, Sue Underwood, T. L. Wall, James 
D. Wall and others. We were reminded by Mar- 
garetta Blackburn that children’s characteristics 
are very different and need different teaching. 
She called our attention to teachers’ aids sent out 
by our First-day School Central Comm ittee. 

The Meeting for Ministers and Elders closely 
followed that of the Association in which we were 
most ably counselled, cheered and encouraged by 
our dear friend, Joel Borton. 

On First-day the weather was all that could be 
desired, and long before the hour for meeting, the 
people began to come in carriages and wagons, on 
foot and in automobiles and last but not least on 
the cars from adjacent towns until all the seating 
and standing room in the meeting-house was 
taken, forming a multitude not of curious seekers 


Eliza Un-- 


but earnest people desiring spiritual food. Friend 
Joel, being able to read our wants, broke the bread 
of life to the people with magic power, emphasiz- 
ing the right way to live, not blundering through 
the great business of life. 

The people were loth to leave at the noon hour, 
some of them having brought lunch with them so 
they would be there for the meeting at 3 p.m., to 
which the people again came back to be fed from 
the fountain of inspiration so freely overflowing 
from the lips and life of our friend for an hour 
and more. 

By request of the young people another meeting 
was held in the evening. Songs of praise, .a chap- 
ter from the Bible, silent meditation, gems of 
thought and beautiful counsel given, ended the 
day, a happy one indeed to all, a true love feast. 

The Quarterly Meetings’ Committee to co-ope- 
rate in the dissemination and spreading of 
Friends’ principles is continued in service another 
year as there seemed to be some opening in which 
this commitee might do some work. 

The meeting came to a close under the feeling 
that we have placed our hands in the loving 
Father’s to be led in the service He requires. 

GF: B. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


[Any book mentioned in this column, or information as to 
its cost, may be had from Friends’ Book Store, 15th and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia. | 


Some poems are perennial as well as some 
flowers, and one of these is Longfellow’s ‘‘Hang- 
ing of the Crane,’’ for every time there is a wed- 
ding in the house, it appeals afresh to all the 
members of the family. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, Mass., have issued a holiday edition of 
this well loved classic, illustrated in color from 
paintings by Arthur I. Keller. Among the illus- 
trations are Love hanging the crane, each others 
own best company, a royal guest with flaxen hair, 
the first birthday, the table wider grown, the 
bride’s farewell, and the golden wedding. The 
price of the volume is $2.00. 


GAIN FROM LOSS. 


Why make the moan 
For loss that doth enrich us yet 
With upward yearnings of regret? 
Bleaker than unmossed stone 
Our lives were, but for this immortal gain 
Of unstilled longing and inspiring pain! 
As thrills of long-hushed tone 
Live in the viol, so our souls grow fine 
With keen vibrations from the touch divine 
Of noble natures gone. —James Russell Lowell. 
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MARRIAGES. 
DIXON—LLOYD—In Lansdowne, Pa, Eleventh month 
rd 1907, John Hermon Dixon of Issaqua, Washington 
(formerly of Hockessin, Delaware) and Edith Verlenden, 
daughter of Charles and Sarah Verlenden Lloyd, of Lans- 
downe, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

BARTLETT.—At his hcme near Easton, Md., Eleventh 
month 22nd, 1907, aged 68 years, John C. Bartlett, a life- 
long member of Third Haven Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

John Cheezum Bartlett was born Fifth month 18th, 1839, 
on the land which his grandfather’s grandfather in 1680 
procured under patent from the lord proprietary of Mary- 
land. The descendants of the first Thomas Bartlett have 
occupied the home site and portions of this land to the 
present time, and have been conspicuous in the develop- 
ment of the business and social interests of Talbot County. 
In politics John Bartlett was a Republican. He was 
three times elected to tne bench of the Orphans’ Court, 
once as chief judge and once serving with Democratic col- 
leagues. He was also the only Republican elected on the 
county ticket when he was made one of the commissioners, 
and though he was a minority member of the board, that 
term of vffice is still conspicuous as being one of great 
satisfaction to the taxpayers of the county. 

As a citizen he was universally honored and trusted, 
as a man he was enjoyed and loved by all who knew him. 
He lived his religion daily and hourly among his fellows 
and was one of the most useful members of the meeting to 
which he belonged. ‘‘His manner was that of the old 
school of gentlemen, always dignified, unobtrusive, cor- 
siderate, and tempered with the greatest respect for all 
classes. He knew no high or low, rich or poor, but lived 
well and truly his manly life.’’ 

He is survived by his wife, Matilda J. Bartlett, who 
is well known to the attenders of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, and by four children, Thomas M., George L., 
Frederic R. and Pauline DeW. His funeral was largely 
attended; Henry W. Wilbur, Elizabeth Lloyd and Sarah 
T. Linvill ‘‘offered words freighted with sympathy, love 
and sustaining power, together with tributes of respect 
for the memory of the deceased.’’ 


WHARTON.—On Eleventh month 26th, 1907, William 
Wharton, Jr., in his 78th year. Relatives and friends are 
invited to attend the funeral from his late residence, 
Olney Avenue, Germantown, on Sixth-day, Eleventh 
month 29th, at ll a.m. Interment private. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The date for the next meeting of Mansfield Young 
Friends’ Association has been changed from Twelfth 
month 14th to Twelfth month 21st. 


Association of New Garden, 
Chester, County, Pa, will hold its next meeting in the 
meeting-house Twelfth month Ist at 2.30 p.m.; topic, 


The Young Friends’ 


Prison Work. 
be present. 


Susanna C. Marshall of New York City celebrated her 
96th birthday on Eleventh month 10th. Her numerous 
friends remembered her with flowers, fruit, books, and 
many letters. New York Monthly Meeting, of which she 
has been a member for about fifty years sent her a letter 
of greeting and congratulation. In writing toa friend 
recently, Susanna Marshall said, ‘‘I am very thankful [ 
can still read and write without the aid of glasses.’’ It 


Deborah C. Leeds of West Chester, will 
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is surely a great privilege to have lived so many years, to 
have seen such great improvements and changes, and still 
be interested in the progress of the world. 


Many of our readers have enjoyed the motto calendars 
which have been published regularly for free distribution 
by a member of the other branch of Friends. The author 
and donor of these calendars died this year, shortly after 
completing his work upon the calendars for 1908, the 
twenty-fifth year of their publication. (See Notes and 
Announcements, Fifth month 18th.) In memory of his 
noble Christian life, and to carry on his work as a living 
memorial, his family propose to continue for the present, 
the publication of the calendars. 


The Philadelphia Friend notes, ‘‘North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting of conservative Friends convened at Cedar Grove, 
Woodland, on Seventh-day of last week. The attendance 
this year is much the largest that has yet appeared in this 
Yearly Meeting.’’ From a local North Carolina paper it 
appears that the following from other affiliated or sympa- 
thetic meetings were present: Job S. Gidley and James 
H. Tucker, of North Dartmouth, Mass., S. Calvin Barker, 
of Media, Pa., Sarah Ann H. Masters of Winona, Ohio, 
Persis E. Hallock, Jesse Otis and wife ard Freelove Pyle, of 
Poplar Ridge, N. Y., Eliza H. Varney, of Bloomfield, 
Canada, Thomas C. Hogue, of West Chester, Pa., Thomas 
Fisher of Malvern, Pa., Emmor Bowman and wife, of 
Chesterfield, Ohio, Edwin Ballinger and Susannah Cle- 
ment, of Haddonfield, N. J., John W, Wood and wife of 
Springville, Ia. The men and women met in separate 
sessions. 

The Friends in Pittsburg, Pa., feel quite encouraged. 
The attendance at their First-day morning meetings, 
which are held at 11 a. m. in the Y. W. C. A. Building, 
sometimes reaches twenty and those who attend ‘‘are all 
wide awake.’’ They are just about to start a Bible class 
which will meet before the meeting hour. An interesting 
Round Table is held once a month at private houses. This 
meeting is entirely independent and Friends of all branches 
are welcome. Friends passing through Pittsburg are 
asked to bear this little group in mind, as arrangements 
can be made for an appointed meeting when it is not con- 
venient to attend the meeting on First-day. 


Recent numbers of the Modern Language Notes contain 
interesting articles by Dr, T. Atkinson Jenkins, professor 
of French at Swarthmore in 1900-1901. Dr. Jenkins is an 
alumnus of the college and is at present professor of 
French Philology at the University of Chicago. He is 
well known as an authority upon the Anglo-Norman dia- 
lect, his dissertation in this field having won most 
favorable comment in 1894 from the greatest of French 
scholars, M. Gaston Paris. Dr. Jenkins possesses un- 
usual linguistic and literary ability and is a frequent con- 
tributor to philological journals. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting of the other branch of 
Friends is of especial interest because, while there has 
been the same evangelical zeal and activity in revival and 
extension work, yet these Friends have never resorted to 
the pastoral system and have no pastors within their 
limits. We note the following in an account of their 
recent Yearly Meeting, in The American Friend: ‘‘The 
report of the Evangelistic and Church Extension Com- 
mittee showed very considerable work done, and that 
many not members of the committee, and not in the 
station of minister, had taken part in the work of the 
In the 
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report mention was made of the ‘‘interchange of visits 
between the members of different meetings’’ as having 
been fruitful of much good. It is a service which can be 
entered into by almost every one and leads to knowledge 
of the different conditions in different meetings, personal 
acquaintance with other members and increased interest. 
Great emphasis was laid in the ‘‘consideration of the 
state of Society’’ upon individual faithfulness in uphold- 
ing and practicing righteousness in the home, especially 
towards those employed, in social, in business, and in 
civic and national life.’’ We note also the following: 
‘*The proposition for the discontinuance of the Meetings 
on Ministry and Oversight was referred, without discus- 
sion, to a large representative committee, which was re- 
quested to report to the Yearly Meeting in 1908.’’ 


That which is quoted from The Friend (Philadel- 
phia) near the end of page 748 in last week’s issue was 
not viewed by its writer as a ‘‘summing up’’ of the Five 
Years Meeting, but only as a first instalment of news, as 
at that time received. Our use of that term was not well 
considered and the impression that readers might well 
receive from it was not intended. 


Those members of our Society who look upon West 
Philadelphia meeting as the ‘‘home’’ meeting (lead by 
the West Philadelphia section of the membership com- 
mittee) will give an At Home on the evening of Sixth-day 
Twelfth month 6th at 7.45 o’clock. At about 8 o’clock 
our friend, John Justice, will give a talk entitled ‘‘A 
Summer in Alaska.’’ He has some sixty views and hav- 
ing been over the ground tells his story most interesting- 
ly. At the close of the lecture committees will receive 
and refresh. Members of our Society and their friends 
are invited. 


Ata recent session of the Meeting for Sufferings of London 
a committee was appointed to propose ‘‘about six’’ Friends 
te form a deputation to next Dublin Yearly Meeting, to 
be held at Belfast. This is not to be a precedent for an 
annual appointment, says the British Friend, ‘‘but a 
special answer to the desires of Irish Friends.’’ 


THE NEW ALMANAC. 

The Friends’ Year Book for 1908 is out. The classified 
information is more understandable than in previous 
issues, and much matter of interest not previously given 
will be found in its pages. It may be had singly or in 
bulk from Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PASADENA MEETING. 


The new Monthly Meeting at Pasadena, California, has 
about one thousand dollars in hand, with what has been 
subscribed in the East, for a meeting-house fund. The 
Friends there will not begin their building operations 
until they know about what will be available for this pur- 
pose. Contributions will be thankfully received from 
interested Friends anywhere. 

The Friends in the East who have been most interested 
in the establishment of this new Friendly center are de- 
sirous that the Pasadena meeting may build with some 
anticipation of the future, and hence it is hoped that 
generous help may be afforded in increasing the building 
fund. 

The treasurer of the Pasadena meeting is Charles 
Lewis, 645 Los Robles Avenue, Pasadena, California, to 
whom contributions may be sent. .f it is more con 
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venient to send remittances to Susan W. Janney, Treas- 
urer of Committee for Advancement of Friends’ Princi- 
ples, 140 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, the committee 
will receive and forward the same. 


NOTES FROM THE SECRETARY. 


It is now certain that there will be at least a Whittier 
Centennial Celebration for each Monthly Meeting in our 
branch of the Society. That does not mean that every 
Monthly Meeting will celebrate, but in some Monthly 
Meetings there will be more than one gathering in mem- 
ory of Whittier’s birth. The suggested programs may 
still be had for ten cents in stamps. The orders are 
coming with every mail, as was the case last week. 

We hope to announce the Reading Course for 1908 in next 
week’s Intelligencer. Friends should remember that the 
prices for the books used in the course are only available 
to those who order from the Secretary. The committee 
furnishes the books at cost, making no profit and no charge 
for handling the business. We do not insist that the 
books be bought of us, but do not want Friends to expect 
reductions from dealers not able to make them. 

Address all orders for programs for the Whittier Cen- 
tennial, or for information regarding the Reading Circle, 
to Henry W. Wilbur, 140 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Clara Price Newport, A. B., ’03, who is the University 
Fellow in German at the University of Wisconsin is giv- 
ing six hours of instruction to the German-American stu- 
dents of the University. She ias completed the credits 
necessary for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and is 
now at work upon her thesis, which is a discussion of cer- 
tain characters in the works of Hebbel. 

Mr. Alexander’s course in the ‘‘History of the Early 
Colonies’’ is being made especially interesting by the 
assignment of special topics to different students. In 
preparation for the reports on these topics, most of which 
deal with the settlement and development of the colonies 
up to 1750, the students are required to do a great deal of 
reading in reference books, being excused from regular 
collateral reading for a period of three weeks. 

On First-day the 17th inst., Franklin Spencer Edmonds 
attended meeting and gave a very interesting talk. 

The fourth hour lectures on Fifth-days are proving very 
successful. The last one was on ‘‘ Vacation days in Nova 
Scotia,’’ by Dr. Trotter. The next one will be given by 
President Swain. 

On Third-day, the 19th, the Mathematical and Astro- 
nomical Club was addressed by Charles G. Hodge, actuary 
of the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia. 

Several of the students have attended the Tuberculosis 
Exhibition which is being held at 809-811 Chestnut Street. 
This exhibition is extremely interesting especially to 
members of Dr. Brook’s classes as it is thought there is 
an excellent opportunity for socialogical work along this 
line. 

On Fifth-day 21st inst. President Swain gave a very 
interesting talk to the students on ‘‘An Experience with 
the Astronomer Royal of Scotland.’’ 

Prof. Hayes read a paper on ‘‘Some Quaker Writers’’ 
before the Friends’ Meeting at York, Pa., on the 17th 
inst. 

The regular Sophomore-Freshman reception was held in 
the college parlors Sixth-day evening 22nd inst. J. S. C. 


/ 
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The Pennsylvania Kalender 
for 1908 


An entirely ter; Saint Da- 


new departure 
in Calendars is 
presented you 
by The Biddle 
Press in the 
** Pennsylvania 
Kalender for 
1908.” This 
‘Kalender’ 
has been prepared by AMELIA MOTT 
GUMMERE, author of “The Quaker—A 
Study in Costume.’”’ It has been made in 
such a way as to possess a special histori- 
cal value in addition to its beauty and 
utility as a calendar. There are 16 pages, 
size 54 x 94 inches, richly printed in two 
shades of brown ink on light brown 
paper with a rough surface. There are 
14 illustrations, taken from the earliest 
period of Pennsylvania’s history: — the 
Good Ship ‘‘Welcome;’’ the Slate Roof 
House; the First Meeting House in Ches- 


The Good Ship “Welcome.” 


vid’s Church; 
the German- 
town Seal, etc. 
On each page 
are quaint and 
appropriate 
decorations. On 
the cover is the 
seal of William 
Penn, and the calendar is tied about with a 
brown ribbon. Each is carefully packed 
in a substantial paste-board box. The 
‘‘Kalender’”’ is ready for delivery now and, 
as the first edition for 1908 is limited, 
orders should be sent in early. It will be 
welcomed most heartily as a Christmas or 
New Year’s gift by everyone who is even 
remotely interested in the Keystone 
State. 

One or more copies will be mailed, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of $1.00 for 
each copy. 


The Reverse of Penn's Seal 


»% 
1010 Cherry Street £/§ 


Philadelphia - Penna. 


sy’ / 
e / & 
e/$ 
a 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 

{In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] 

llth mo. 30th (7th-day.)—Christi- 
ana, Pa., Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, under 
care of the Whittier Circle, will 
speak on ‘‘The Meaning of Evolu- 
tion,’’ at 7.30 p.m., and will also 
attend the Meeting for Worship the 
following day, at 10 a.m. 


12th mo. ist (lst-day.) — Merion 
Meeting, attended by Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting Commit- 
tee, at 10.30 a.m. Take train at 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, to Nar- 
berth; walk to meeting house. 


12th mo. Ist (i1st-day.)—Meeting of 
Friends, at White Plains, N. Y., at 
home of Miss Annie Griffen, 39 South 
Lexington Avenue, at 11 a.m. 


12th mo. ist (ist-day.)—At Stan- 
ton, Delaware, a Circular Meeting, at 
2.30 p.m., under care of Concord Quar- 
terly Meeting. Cars from Fourth and 
Market Streets, Wilmington, every 30 
minutes. Car at 1.45 p.m. is suitable. 


12th mo. Ist (1st-day.)—West Phil- 
adelphia Meeting, attended by Edward 
A. Pennock of Chatham, Pa., at 11 
a.m.; First-day School at 10 a.m. 


12th mo. Ist (ist-day.)—Meeting at 
Friends’ Home fer Children, 4011 
Aspen Street, West Philadelphia, at 
3 p.m., in the interest of religious 
education. 


_ 12th mo. Ist (1st-day.)—Washing- 
ton, D. C., Meeting, 1811 I Street, 
N. W., attended by Mary Travilla of 
West Chester, Pa. 


12th mo. Ist (1st-day.)—Race Street 
Conference Class, after meeting, at 
11.45 a.m.; Isaiah 46, 47 and 48. The 
lesson will be in charge of Samuel S. 
Ash. 


12th mo. Ist (ist-day.)—Whittier 
day at Byberry, Philadelphia; Friend’s 
Associat‘on in the afternoon, at the 
meeting house. 


12th mo. Ist (l1st-day.) — Young 
Friends’ Association of New Garden, 
Chester County, Pa., in the meeting 
house, at 2.30 p.m.; Topic: Prison 
Work. Debora Leeds will be present. 

12th mo. Ist (ist-day.)—At West 
Philadelphia (35th and Lancaster Av- 
enue), Edward A. Pennock of London 
Grove Meeting will be present,. 11 
a.m., First-day. 

12th mo. 3rd (8rd-day.)—Chester- 
field Monthly Meeting, at Trenton, 
N. J., at 2.30 p.m. 


12th mo.5th (5th-day.)—Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Woodbury, N. J., 
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THE QUAKER CALENDAR, 1908 


HIS calendar consists of six leaves, and front and back cover tied with heavy silk cord, in bow. The 
half dozen illustrations are beautifully printed in rich Art Brown Doubletone ink, from Halftone 


Engravings made from wash drawings, on the finest quality heavy Trichromatic paper. A careful 
selection has been made of the verse accompanying each illustration. 
An artistic crash finish Deckle Edge cover, printed in a brilliant dark brown ink, makes a pleasing 


and effective finish. 
The subjects illustrated are : 
1. On the Way to Meeting. 


2. Old Birmingham Meeting House. 
3. In the Gallery. Men. 


4. Haverford Meeting House. 
5. In the Gallery. Women. 
6. Knitting. 


Each calendar is enclosed in a strong manila envelope, and is amply protected by pasteboard. Size 


bin. x Sin. 


Appropriate for Xmas or New Year gift. 


é Single copies, $0 25; Six copies, $1.40 ; Twelve copies, $2.70. 
Postpaid to one address. Mailed to separate addresses if 2c postage per copy, is added. 


Single leaf calendars of subjects No. 1, 2, 3 and 5, with 12-leaf calendar pad. 8*\in x 6%4in. 
Single copies, 5 cents ; Six copies, 27 cents ; Twelve copies, 50 cents. 


By mail, add 1 cent for each order of four calendars. 


copy is added. 


Mailed to separate addresses if 1c postage per 


QUAINT QUAKER POST CARDS. 


Beautifully printed, on cream tinted card, in Art Brown Doubletone ink, from engravings made 


from wash drawings—(except No. 8, which is from pen sketch). 


Eight subjects. 


Price, 3 cents each. Two for 5 cents. By mail, add 1 cent for each lot of five cards. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


921 FILBERT STREET 





THIS POLISH 


does not contain ben- 
zine, gasoline nor tur- 
entine, and is abso- 
utely safe to use, and 
leaves no odor in the 
house. Made for fas- 
tidious people. Un- 
equaled for fine furni- 
ture, woodwork and 
hardwood floors. 
4 pint can 25 cents. 
1 gallon can $2.00 
Sold by Friends’ 
Book Ass’n, depart- 
ment, housefurnish- 
ing and hardware 
stores. 


Ask for SCHILLING’S Eclipse Furniture Polish 
WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 


118 S, 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Yelephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila, 


wigan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


503 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WINTER MILLINERY 
in all the latest effects 
E. BINDER 
1734 Columbia Avenue 
A large clientele of Friendly patronage 


at 10 a.m.; Ministers and Elders, 
day before, at 3.30 p.m. 


12th mo. 6th (6th-day.)—At West 
Philadelphia (35th & Lancaster Ave.), 
an ‘‘At Home,’’ at 7.45 p.m. John 
Justice will describe and illustrate with 
views ‘‘A Summer in Alaska.’’ Meet- 
ing under care of Membership Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia Monthly Meet- 
ing (Race Street). 


12th mo. 7th (7th-day.) — Prairie 
Grove Quarterly Meeting, at Marietta, 
Iowa; at 11 a.m.; Ministers and 
Elders, same day, at 9.30 a.m. 


12th mo. 8th (1st-day.)—Whitewater 
Quarterly Meeting, at Rush Creek 
Meeting House, Lincolnville, Indiana; 
Ministers and Elders, same day, at 8 
a.m. 

12th mo. 8th (lst-day.) — Young 
Friends’ Association of New York 
City, at Schermerhorn Street, Brook- 
lyn, at 8 p.m.; ‘‘Problems and Ten- 
dencies of the Present Time—Educa- 
tion in Doing.’* Discussion intro- 
duced by George T. Powell. 

12th mo. 8th (lst - day.) — Race 
Street Conference Class ; subject: 
the last three servant passages in 
Isaiah. Eleanor D. Wood will pre- 
sent the lesson. 


12th mo. 12th (5th-day.)—Haddon- 
fleld Quarterly Meeting, at Haddon- 
fleld, N. J., at 10 a.m.; Ministers 
and Elders, day before, at 3 p.m. 


12th mo. 15th (ist-day.)—Whittier 
day at Fairhill (Germantown Avenue 
and Cambria Street—near 11th Street), 
Philadelphia. 
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_ WHAT GIFT 


WILL BE LONGER TREASURED THAN 


INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY? 


FUL. A constant source of know’ ; 
It answers your questions on new w >. 
elling, pronunciation, etc.; also ques- ~ 
tlon s about places, noted people, foreign Bi 
words, and many other subjects. 
RELIABLE. Ed. in Chief W.T. Harris, for 
17 years U.8S.Comr. of Ed’n. Recently added fee 
25,000 ee ee oe 
Biographic \c tio 
dat con tho venue abreast of the 
times. 238 oe 5000 Illustrations. 


AUTHORITATIVE. It is the standard of 


and the Press. THIS C. 

SAID OF ANY OTHER DICTIONARY 

ATTRACTIVE AND LASTING. The various 

—— arerich =< durable and the paper 
4 pointing are superior, 


It is the Best Christmas Gift. 
WEsSTER’s COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
Largest of our abridgments. Regular and 
Thin Paper Editions. This Pages. 1400 lusts, 
Write for Dictionary Wrinkles, Free. ‘ 
G. & GC. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
7 GET THE BEST. f 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


{623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
1 Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT 
LAWYER 
1420 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA — 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
825 Swede St., Norristown, Penna. 


CHARLES MAURICE 
PuBLic ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR 
215 East 15th Street, New York 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM 


For the treatment and cure of chronic and nerv- 
ous cases. No men cases received. Twenty 
acres in —- fine, new building with every 
comfort. Massage, electricity, baths, packs, vi- 
bration. Booklet. Telephone 84. 


J. H. COOLEY, M. D., Plainfield, N. J. 





OFFICES : 




















12th mo. 15th (lst-day.)— Haver- 
ford Meeting, attended by members of 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting Com- 
mittee to Visit Smaller Branches, at 
10 a.m. 


12th mo. 18th (4th-day.)—Millville 
Monthly Meeting, at Millville, Colum- 
bia County, Pa., at 10 a.m.; Fishing 
Creek Half-Yearly Meeting of Minis- 
ters and Elders, at 3 p.m. 

12th mo. 19th (5th-day.)—Fishing 
Creek Half-Year!y Meeting, at Mill- 
ville, Pa., at 10 a.m. 

12th mo. 20th (6th-day.)—At Mill- 
ville, Pa., Youths’ Meeting of Fish- 
ing Creek Half-Yearly Meeting, at 
10 a.m. 


“INTELLIGENCER ” 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Now is the time for club senders 
and other friends of Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer to put forth special efforts to 
secure new subscribers. For $1.50 we 
will send the Intelligencer to any new 
subscribers from the time the order is 
received to the end of 1908. Of course 
when a transfer is made from one 
member of a family to another this is 
a renewal and not a new subscription. 
If any one sends us two new subscrib- 
ers, we will send a third copy free to 
another new subscriber. Our offer to 
send the paper four weeks free to 
possible subscribers stiJl holds good, 
as a number of these ‘‘possible sub- 
scribers’’ are now entered upon our 
books as actual subscribers. 


SCATTERED SEEDS 

is a wholesome, interesting and beau- 
tifully illustrated magazine for children. 
The subscription price is 50 cents a year. 
Where it is desired for a Christmas 
present the last two issues for 1907, 
(which are free to new subscribers pay- 
ing full price,) will be mailed just in 
time for Christmas. In clubs of five or 
more the rate is 40 cents. For one 
dollar we will send Scattered Seeds for 
1908 to three new subscribers. Send for 
sample copies. Address Scattered Seeds, 
N. W. Cor., 15th and Cherry Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stenographer 


GEO. B. COCK 
Girard Building 
Telephone 





ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 
1313 VINE STREET 


BotTw TELEPHONES 
Day on Nicut 


PHILADELPHIA 





EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited te 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested te 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


~ 


: ’ 
Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. ¥ 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health . 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer. 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore. 
Board and tuition, $250. 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 


Locust Valley, N. Y¥. 





Swarthmore. College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue, 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna, 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 


For catalogues and further information 
_Adtress ANNA LEws GARRETT, Principal. 


Abingwen Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA ORTHOPAEDIC HOSPITAL 

wants educated women twenty-one to thirty- 
two years, to enter Training School for Nurses, 
Address, —oe 


Friends’ Chars School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 


FRA N K Pp ETT ; T 
Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Firé Escapes 


and other Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











